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I hud heard about Progressive Series appointments 
for career private piano teachers, but I just never took 
the time to learn how it might be helpful to me. Confi- 
dentially I knew their standards were high and I was 
a Bttle uneasy about whether 1 would be accepted, even 
though I expressed a desire to be appointed. 

But that is all in the past now because for several 
years I've had my appointment. My students are thriving 
on the most comprehensive music plan ever devised. 
There are many advantages which I never suspected 
would be mine as a Progressive Scries teacher too. Not 
only is my work made easier for me but I find more 
pleasure in the work I do. I look forward to my summer 
visits to die Progressive Series Workshops. I am now 
working on my associate certificate which is possible 
because Progressive Series Workshops are authorized 
sessions held in an accredited music college. 

I can take refresher courses and catch up on the 
many new teaching ideas and principles that have been 
developed by noted pedagogs. Best of all is the fact that 
as a Progressive Series teacher, my tuition is paid. 

I’d like to suggest that you too investigate the possi- 
bility of appointment. You, as a successful career private 
piano teacher may find a new world with brighter hori- 
zons opening up before you if you do!” 
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Town & CtHirtbij 

by GULBRANSEN 



By NICOLAS 



ATT HEN SCHUMANN viaited Ru»- 
sin in 1844, il was in the modest 
capacity ol husband of the famous 
pianist Clara Wieck. In emu of her 
concerts in Russia Clara included 
a piece by Schumann, but it failed 
to strike fire. But when she plated 

her piano concerto, her "Witches' 
Dance" and a set of variations — the 
Russian music stores immediately 
put the published editions of these 
pieces on display, and did brisk busi- 
ness with them. Clara Schumann en- 
chanted the Russians with her femi- 
nine beauty, as well as with her 
music, "The Northern Bee", a peri- 
odical published in St. Petersburg, 
said: "Only die dainty fingers of a 
woman con pul musical bends on a 
silken diread with such precision.'' 


The following advertisement ap- 
peared in a Montana paper in 1800: 
“WANTED: photographer, dentist, 
barber or tailor who plays tuba, cor- 


H hen linns Richter conducted 
the Vienna Opera in 1890. the Aus- 
trian correspondent of the Paris daily 
"he Figaro" noted that Richter con- 
ducted Wagner’s operas with his right 
hand, but “Carmen" with his left, 
and accused Richter of a sly gesture 
of contempt for French music. Hans 
Richter was outraged. He wrote a 
letter to the editor of "Lc Figaro" in 
which he explained that conducting 
“ a very arduous form of bodily 
mty and that be had to alternate 
between his right and left arm to save 
h.s energies |f c used hi, right arm 
tor different mum. and hi, left f,„ 

ZiT e r ili * r upcr ~ b y 

arid French composers. He empha- 

■■Aatass? -* - 


SIOMUSKV 


a ho ill re /1 ted die terra X«ii. 

motif? Hie honor u usually files t, 
the ardent Wagnrritr. Hus 
Woixogen. But apparently he bud , 
predecessor. Wilhelm Jshiu, «W 
u«ed the term in hn uiltuductim b 
the thematic catalogue of Wdsf, 
works, published in 18,1. Its <n> 
that Weber characterized the pr, 
nonages appearing in ho opera t, 
carefully shaped lyiMului. 


RICHARD OPPENHKIMCews 
American musirian. fouwlrt of A> 
Canton, Ohio, Symphony Ordain 
had great ambition* as ■ ems/am 
In hie early day,, hr votand k 
show one of his scores to Richard 
Straus., The master was is . kU 
mood. He »at down at the piano, aad 
played over a few pages, TVs hr 
stood up and said: “RentsiiaMr! I 
have rarely seen manuscript payer 
such '■■•elimt quality. Wbrie do 
buy i«?" 

There are stepchildren of Bars 
who never come into the lull h«* 
of the world — not men aha tlw 
deaths. And yet their career, mens, 
a peculiar fascination on marie icW- 

ar, who strive to discover rod 
“might-have-beens." One ol then •* 
the English composer Edward Mar 
yon ( 1867-1951). He wrote a ley 
••logy of operas, with mystic lilwetti. 
he developed a theory ol aBociBhf 
tone* and colors which he puhleW 
under the name "Macrotone " Buriat 
tlie first world war he romp**-! * 
Requiem, He called It "Armigrdd* 
Requiem.- with a subtitle "Light b 
Our Darkness." It was dedusted to 
those who died in the “world's RK* 
nd war." Mary on lived lo we * 
greater war and heard flying bn**» 
• Continued an Page 6) 
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MUSICAL ODDITIES 

i Continued from Page 4) 

exploding over London. In 1905, he 
wrote a symphonic poem, ‘‘The 
FcaUier Robe,*' and dedicated it to 
the Emperor of Japan. In 1950 he 

tilled "Lycanthropy.” In this score he 
reserved the diatonic scale for the 
humans and the whole-tone scale for 
the wolves. 


Joseph U ieniitKMki, lire pianist, 
lived in the shadow of his famous 
brother, the violinist Henri Wicniaw- 
ski. But Joseph was a remarkable 
musician in his own right. His memo. 

tended u party at the home of the 
Haris critic Oscar Comettant. a music 
lover arkerf him: “Can you play all 
of Beethoven's sonatas?" "I believe 
so," answered Joseph Wieniawski. 
“Which one would you like to hear?" 
“The Appassionato suggested the 
guest. “And in what key do you want 
me to play it?" questioned the artist. 
“In D-sharp minor.” said the other. 
Wieniawski sat down at the piano and 




letters 

to the editor 




PICTURE OF A SUCCESSFUL 
PIANO TEACHER PLANNING HER 
PUPILS' LESSONS! 

This smart teacher knows that the Work-Saver 
Browser Bin on her Dealer's counter makes 
lesson planning so much easier tor her . . . 
so much more rewording for her pupils. 

It contains a weolth of eiperfty balanced Piano Ttocb- 
ing material carefully selected for teaching *ok», 
musical content, and pupil interest. See it on YOUR 
dealer s counter, TODAY! 


53 BOOKS . . . 160 PIECES OF SHEET MUSIC 
RIGHT AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS! C ' ' * 

materials from the Car! FUcher^Piano Catalans* '2 ' he .” c,eam of ,h * cm P" ln P* 0 "® *•« 
the contents In each of the six »c^om of ,hl b^! ^ P,i " ,ed dMd "* «"> ind « — * 

LOOK FOR IT IN MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE! 


Carl Fischer, Inc. 
BOSTON . CHICAGO 


62 Cooper Square. New York 3 
Dallas . lQ s angfus 
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An intriguing ncrounl a j ,h, 
inner workings of the no. I ettranu 
of the French capita 


Inside the 


M AI RICE DI MLSML 


Cjilr d c la Pel* for a toft drink, tail aitrim 
passers-by until the lime tome* to board oo 
I lie IW-by-Nigbl eight -seeing Imre, that .ill 
him for a lour of the H---I lighted man 
The Pari* Opera mill alnao rnnain the ' 
allrartion in the capital, mil only to au» 
inclined visitors bul to Ihr uwc boa 
H* .nrld prestige and ihr niagni6rrnrr « 
•true Hire ll b by iar ihe largest lyrn baa 
where, although ll *eat* onli two ihooaand 
hundred ami aitly-aia. Bul in lerm* ol r 

over one million and a quarter, or thirteen t 
I lie tube of ihe former Berlin open hot* 
tan hardly be *aid that it* architecture ianoi 
a style when it wo. creeled from I860 to I 
Hut the decade preceding the Franro-Frmsuc 
was an age of luxury, festivities and 6 to 
prosperity. Hence the richness of it* decent 
the lavishness of its rare iui|H>rted martin. 
maje*iy of u> propon 


all o 




bnesl •penmen of 2nd F.ro 

H hru our tour 1*1 actually goc* to ihr perl* 
ance. he enter* the home through Ihe lm* ant 
the lobby, then goes up the grandeur Ujmair 
honor. During intrnnusinm be aill linger 
the foyer, whirh in Usa-tf t« an an fallen 
will look out onto the superb perspective ol 

illuminated tquare and avenue*. But me*n«h 
let us take him to the rear of the edifice i 
into the small vestibule which i* part of the 
lists" entrance. The custodian's office i* at ' 
side, ami the elderly man sit* at hi* desk- «*l 
ing the arrival and exit o| everyone, cbeti 


k 




on Ihe appoiutmcnls ol visitors and directing 
them to the proper office or studio. As one stops 
for a little while in that ante-room one can enjoy 
a spectacle of rare psychological appeal. Ballerinas 
rush dancing in. all oul of breath and afraid 
of being late. Choristers, while awaiting their 
call, tell redundant stories of their past sue* 
cesses in Southern stock companies. Orchestra 
musicians exchange a few jokes before filing in 
for the rehearsal. And now- one ol the admin* 
istrators is coming to lake us through this fas- 
cinating part of Ihe Opera: the stage and the 


of the users will remark jokingly aa they jump two 
or three steps at a time. 

The cage of the stage is of gigantic proportions 
and I doubt whether there is another one like it 
in the world: approximately 80 feet deep, which 
can be increased 50 more by raising the second 
iron curtain, and 170 feel wide, with 112 at the 
footlights. The total height soars up to a lofty 
204 left. 

Built around the stage on three sides are the 
dependencies: dressing rooms, directorial and 
secretarial offices, studios where individual re- 


PARIS OPERA 


immense assemblage of studios, offices, stair- 
ways, mechanical devices, and all tlie oilier things 
which make the theatre a small community burr- 
ing with activity all day long. It will take several 
hours, but what an interesting experience! 

"Where is the river that flows underneath?", 
our overage tourist is apt to query. Alas, it is 
no more, though the legend still persists. True. 

that site centuries ago. It was called the Grange- 
Bateliere. But it changed its course and disap- 
peared way back in the time ol Philip Augustus. 
However there is water under the Opera, for an 
artificial tank measuring 160 feet in both length 
and width is provided to receive the water from 
the great sprinklers in care ol lire. Should a 
flood cause an overflow of the sewage ducts this 
tank is large enough to lake care of the surplus. 

Next we see the heating system, a sort of re- 
ceiving and distributing station, since city heat 
is used. It comes from a plant located at Ivrv, 
seven miles away, through large pipelines installed 
along the sewers: then it goes to the different 
part- ol the building through smaller pipes. 

Still in the basement and as we walk along the 
gallery we notice a bronxe plaque bearing an in- 
scription. It marks the place where recordings 
of great operatic, voices were sealed in a vault 
in 1907. to be brought out in 2007. What will 
be revealed then, and how will the vocal art of 
like future compare with the glory of the Golden 
Age? The records and plaque were the gift of an 
American opera lover, Alfred Clark. 

The next comer shelters the electrical works. 
The 12,000 volt current is furnished by the City, 
but an array of powerful batteries is kept in 
readiness lor emergencies. Should the current 
fail they will generate enough power to bring a 
performance to a close. 

A wide stairway leads lo the main floor and 
Ihe stage. No elevators at ihe Opera?, you might 
ask. Not for the people, at least, for in I860 such 
facilities were unknown. Bul there are 6.5(H) step- 
in the building, so you ran go. up and down. 


hearsals are conducted hv the “chefs-de-chant". 
or coaches. There are six of the latter and each 
one is a perfect musician who knows the refier- 
loire and can read manuscript scores at sight. 
A coach seldom rises above that position but there 
ore exceptions, a notable one being Henri Defosse. 
When Koussevilzky. guest conductor for "Boris 
Godounov". was forced out of a rehearsal by the 
temperamental and infuriated Chaliapin. Defosse 
look over the orchestra and did such a good job 
that he was immediately promoted to the con- 
ductors' staff. 

Our visit followed with the Little Theatre, used 
for rehearsals of details, and the Foyer des 
Choeurs. where choral practice lakes place. It wa- 

grand piano were occupied by the mixed chorus, 
ll was splendid work in which disciplined ensem- 
ble. fine working-out ol shadings, and precision 
of attacks were in evidence. 

At the nearby Foyer de la Danse — tile train- 
ing studio of the corps dc ballet — there also was 
intense activity, ll is here that the daily drill- 
ing is accomplished faithfully by all alike. 
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A “PEOPLE’S MUSIC 
SCHOOL” IN SWEDEN 

an interesting story of the schools 
for adult music education 
in this far away land. 

Nils W. Wollln. rector s » Mi* foo- 
p!c'» Music School. Arviho. Sweden 


by ARTHUR JACOBS 

r U HF. ELECTRIC TRAIN connecting the cnpilal cities 
of Oslo and Stockholm crosses from Norway into 
Sweden, and shortly afterwards stops nt Arvika. n small 
hut important industrial town, with its own tradition of 
craftmanship, A few miles away lies the 'People's Music 
School', an institution unique even in Sweden, which 
prides itself on the vigour of its adult education schemes. 

Swedish musical terminology is a little confusing in 
English. The well-known 'Folk High Schools' are not. in 
our sense, high schools but adult educational colleges 
where residential courses are provided for men and wom- 
en coming from various jobs. By analogy with this term, 
the school at Arvika t'Eolkliga Musikskolan’ < could he 
rendered 'Folk Music School': but since this misleadingly 
suggests a prime concern with 'folk-music', I have pre- 
ferred tire form used in the heading of this article. 

Like many of the Folk High Schools, the People's 
Music School started under private auspices and later 
achieved state recognition and state subsidy. It hegan in 
die form of occasional music courses organized in 1923 
by Valdemar Dahlgrcn. who had already instituted a Folk 
High School nearby. Later it became, in effect, die music 
department of this Folk High School. In 1930 it acquired 
its present premises. Dahlgren retaining the principalship 
of both (now separate i schools. In 1951 it was brought 
into tlie state educational system, but under a constitution 
unique to itself. Apart from the Royal Academy of Music 
in Stockholm, it is Sweden's only state musical college. 

In 1953. on Dahlgren's retirement. Nils I.. Wallin was 

appointed— at die remarkably early age of twenty-nine 

to the position of principal. (Rector is his official litlc.l 
He is a scholar, specializing in medieval music, and an 
experienced teacher, but he had not been previously as- 
sociated with Dahlgren or the People's Music School. 
Dahlgren still lives nearby, however, with the tide of 
Rector Emeritus, and still takes an active part in the 
school’s life. The veteran educationist and his young suc- 
cessor work in obvious amity. 

By academic training. Dahlgren is a classicist and 
humanist, and the stamp of his mind still lies on the 
14 


courses at die school. Pupils study literature, and lie 
history of culture, as well us the practical and theotethal 
asperts of music. Dahlgren himself is u passionate ex- 
ample of unceasing zeal for knowledge. He is jug alswl 
to pay his first visit to England I he speaks Knglidt 
fluently and with an exceptionally good seven! I , and ha 
decided to take further lesson* in violin ploying. Hr is 
seventy-four. 

The average age of the pupils at tils 1 win to! is ninriwi 
— drat is. rather lower titan that of pupils at tie Folk 
High Schools. There is a further difference. Courses al 
the Folk High Schools are aimed simply at drvetnyira 
the pupil and so increasingly indirectly the contribution 
which he will make to die community in which be lio*. 
At the People's Music School, well i.irr half tlie |wpb 

increasing. Mr. Dahlgren sees this not as a Uansfomtll’Si 
but as the fulfilment of lus original |dsn. It is incidentaii 
noteworthy las those acquainted with musk ariusih n 
other countries will agree i that a majority of the pupb 

Those training as teachers study for two years. The 
school’s fame has spread, and the majority ol pup* 
come from outside the province of Virmtand whrre lie 
school lies. Accommodation permits only soar dill 
pupils, but enough applications are received to double x 
triple that nuinlxr. A similar school is in conteqaeatt 
Iicing started in another province. Tuition at toil* » 
without fee. and state scholarships on a generous scale 
are given to pupils In pay lor their residential acrunnw 

Those who successfully complete the teachers' coune 
at die school know that their services will be in de- 
"land — both for school staff posts and as peripsWic 
teachers for the 'Study Circles' which ate Sweden', 
characteristic small-scale self-help educational group* 
At Arvika, the trainees are kept in constant low* 
with practice in teaching both children and adult* 
In die first year they merely listen in the ci«wn»i»: 
afterwards they teach actively. 

Swe ^" has iU °'" 1 *>«" inconsiderable muvral beet 
ground. The Royal Opera in Stockholm has floorwbei 
srnce the eighteenth century, < Continued on Page 
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Music in the Church Service 



Pari three: Choirloft- 
Pulpit Relations 


by GEOKCE HOWERTON 


I T HAS been said in an earlier arti- 
cle that the program of church 
music is valid only when developed 
within the frame of reference afforded 
by the worship practices of the partic- 
ular congregation. In the final an- 
alysis the operational pattern for the 
music program will depend upon die 
attitude of the pulpit. In those 
churches where there is a fixed liturgy 
die exact place of music is at least to 
a degree predetermined, hut in the 
nonliturgical services its relative im- 
portance depends largely upon the 
sensitivity of the minister in this re- 
spect. That choirmaster is fortunate 
indeed who is working with a man 
alert to the value of music and in- 
terested in its integration in a total 
worship program. It is all loo often 
true that many tunes the minister has 
not had a particularly rich musical 
experience himself, is not aware of the 
effect of music in the service, and ap- 
pareiidv not particularly interested in 
its development. He very well may 
lake little interest in the development 
of the music program, leaving it en- 
tirely in the hands of the choirmaster. 
This is not a desirable situation but 
it possesses the merit of allowing the 
choirmaster to build a program with- 
out undue restriction from the pulpit. 
This is prefrrable to the situation 
where, as is now anil then the case, 
the minister may have a great en- 
thusiasm for music hut comparatively 
tilde training in the art : where, as a 
matter of fact, his taste has liecn com- 
paratively undeveloped and his con- 
cept of music merely dial as an agent 
for provoking sentiment, somewhat 
in the manner of Uiose instrumental- 
ists who in the early days of the silent 


films were employed lo titillate the 
emotional response of the actors. 

It is a lamentable fact that proper 
training in these matters is far too 
often ignored in the theological 
schools and seminaries. Every min- 

credol adherence, should have a thor- 
ough grounding in music, with par- 
ticular reference to the type of service 
in which he will be engaged. This 

ly restricted to the employment of a 
few simple hymns. In that case the 
minister should at least be trained in 
the hymnology of his church and 
have enough experience in listening 
to music lo know what he is hearing. 


cial technique and for its full realiza- 
tion demands more in the way of 
mental activity than is commonly sup- 
posed. It should lie regarded as an act 
of creative intelligence, rather than 
as a mere shower bath of sound. I 

As the liturgical complexity in- 
creases and as wider use of music is 
made in the service, a more thorough 
training should he provided the min- 
isterial student : (I ) in liturgies, with 
emphasis on the relation of music to 
the rest of liturgy (21 in music it- 
self, with emphasis upon active listen- 
ing a* a technique and upon the his- 
torical survey of musical literature, 
particularly in music written for the 
church, which has been so large a 
part always of the composer’s output. 

However, be tlie minister well or 
ill trained, be he sensitive or indif- 
ferent to musical values, it is the job 
of the choirmaster to assay the situa- 
tion and make arrangements to work 
with him, difficult though it may be. 


It is advisable for some type of regu- 
lar conference schedule to he set up 
between niinialer and musician, be it 
on weekly, monthly or other basis. At 
the outset, the choirmaster should 
know the theme of the sermon or 
series of sermons and should plan his 
music so that it will accord in spirit. 
Some ministers and choirmasters 
make very specific connections be- 
tween sermon and music: selecting 


of the sermon and applying the same 

procedure to the hymns. Such precise 

over any extended period of time. On 
the other hand, the music can be so 
selected that it is in tile same general 
spirit as that of the sermon. Many a 
joke has been coined from discrep- 
ancies in this respect There obviously 
should be enough communication be- 
tween choirloft and pulpit that anti- 
thetical ideas are not created between 


The procedure in the selection of 
hymns varies greatly. In some 
churches the minister assumes the 
prerogative aud chooses tlie hymns 
as he prefers. If such is the arrange- 
ment the choirmaster can do little 
about it, unless he is able to persuade 
the minister toward mutual confer- 
ence in this matter. In some churches, 
the minister dismisses any responsi- 
bility and leaves the matter entirely 
to tlie choirmaster. A more desirable 
plan is a conference wherein the 
choirmaster and minister can discuss 
the sermon topics, the minister indi- 
cate any particular preferences he 
may have, allowing the choirmaster 
similar expression as to musical ap- 
propriateness. ( Continued on Page 58) 
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7 let my pupils play popular music when they ask for it. 


Chances are 


“ They ’ll Come Back to Good Music” 


by May Weeks Johnstone 


IVtLSlC TEACHERS still deplore 
(lie wiile-«pread interest in pop- 
ular music on the part of the younger 
generation. While we might wish it 
otherwise, we might as well face the 
fact that some form of jazz is the mu- 
sic of youth. They must have it, and 
they will, in spite of us. 

Once we have accepted this as in- 
evitable. we can plan a campaign to 
hold the interest of our teenagers for 
a few years longer: because if a child 
is given a good background of music 
by a conscientious teacher, aud in 
his home, he will come through this 
stage of boogie-woogie, bebop and 
whatnot, anti return to the good 
music which is ingrained in his sub- 

Whrri faced with the problem of 
a pupil who wants to drop all his 
courses of study and “lake popular," 
I try to remember my feeling on the 
subject at his age. I grew up in the 
jazz age. the day of Flaming Youth 
and tlie "It" girl. George Gershwin. 
Irving Berlin and Paul Whiteman 
were the |Kipular idols, and their 
music was considered extreme by our 
teachers, who frowned on popular 
music, and condemned it utterly. That 
didn't prevent us from s|ieuding every 
spare moment in playing, singing and 
dancing to jazz— for a few years. 

One awful day stands out in mv 
memory. I sat at the piano pounding 
out Don't Take Away Those Blues, a 
number which I remember as having 
a most delicious beat in the bass, and 
harmony “out of this world." Sud- 
denly. without any warning, my 
father dashed in. and. seizing the 
music, tore it to shreds. 

“Ill teach you,” he roared, “to 
play that stuff in my house." Aston- 
ished and terrified, I burst into tears 
16 






When i 


had stalked from the 
room, feeling, no doubt, that he bud 
handled the situation in a manner 
befitting his dignity, my mother, 
whose sense of humor was somewhat 
keener, put in a word of explanation. 
While papa objected to the music, his 
ire hod been aroused chiefly by a 
lurid picture on the cover. These were 
prohibition days, and the picture was 
a caricature of an inebriated gentle- 
man in evening dress, on his knees, 
holding a bottle of whiskey aloft. It 
was pretty awful, but at fourteen 
years of age I hadn't the slightest 
idea that the blues in question were 
of the alcoholic variety. 

My mother leafed through the 
music on the piano and handed me 
another copy. A lightly clothed Span- 
ish dancer cavorted on this one. and 
the title was La Freda. Life of Spain. 

"You'd belter not let him see this 
one.” she said, trying to keep a 
straight face. 1 slopped weeping. It 
hud suddenly dawned on me that I 
had another copy of Don't Take Auay 
Those Blues in a collection of hits. 

Jf mv poor, bewildered father 
could have seen the future, his fears 
would have appeared unjustified, lie 
couldn t know that in fifteen years 
he would sit in . big church, listen- 
ing to this same reprobate child, 
grown up, play Bach fugues and Han- 
, c ” nCCT ’ 1 - H * couldn't see himself 
tiptoeing up to the organ console to 
whisper a few words of encourage- 
rnent while I set up my stops just 
be ore a„ important rerital-thereby 
letting the audience know that he was 

M, „b„ b. a u>rf 


years in Wales, had given aw < 6j* 
background in church music. Ewq 
Sunday morning after church I pUmi 

both sang, my father singing the >■,. 
part, llie w hole family sang in tarts 
after the fashion of Welsh families 
At that lime I did not realli appre 

Having no musical education kiandl, 
he nevertheless chose imtiflctisdi tv 
best music in the I--* -it* car 
of Bach. Haydo and Pilotnvi Is 

this sublime music, the love «f shsi 
was imparled to me before I 
roy teen*. 

In my own turn I turd. rosatkowh 
this time, to give my HuUra it* 
very best possible masinl bsch 
ground, starting when they sns 

tbe piano hrurh. We sang Ikthn 
G«o*e ourserv rhymes and iolt stags 
of many countries. As ihev grss 
older we still made Omsk « s gnup 
Thev had lessons on several natrv 

store* digging up hmefal vocal muss 
of all sorts, making good ase of rone 
opera and operetta A* teenagerv tbn 
still enjoyed Gilbert ami fufinst 
Victor Her loot and George Cersbvis 

In collecting records. 1 was carefil 
not In he Inn highbrotr Ever?' 
frotn the "Mewsiah" stood alongsidr 
the album of ''Oklahoma. 1 * EImmt 
S telw-r. Lily Pons, Jsroes MeW 
Jascha Heifetz. Jose Iturhi and Ez» 
Pinza were all in our collection, be- 
side* much symphonic musk by >1 
the great composers. Morart, Bee 
thoven. Tchaikovsky, RaehtnanionS 
It was more or less constant, an every- 
day background for family life. 

I Continued on Page 341 
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organization 
within the 
school orchestra 


♦ h student leadership 
stressed in the training of 

your youthful musicians T 


by ralph e. rush 


r r HE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA of- 
*• fers excellent opportunities for its 
students to observe and practice 
democratic ideals. Teachers planning 
the organization of this group should 
not over-look the fact that from with- 
in ilie membership of every orchestra 
there can be found capable young mu- 
sicians who should be challenged by 
responsibilities that will provide for 
citizenship and leadership training 
as well as those challenging their 
musicianship. The orchestra should 
bn one of the school's finest examples 
ol "democracy in action." Provision 
for developing capable student leader- 
ship is important to all school or- 
ganizations, hut the orchestra has so 
ntsny- possibilities that it seems worth 
mentioning at least a few of the most 
important ones. Most well-established 

and productive orchestra groups have 
found the need for some system of 
student-officer self-government. The 
details of each system may vary hut 
in principle they are quite similar. 

In addition to the citizenship train- 
ing that will be an outcome, a group 
of well-selected and efficient student 
officers can relieve the teacher-con- 
ductor from many time-consaming ad- 
ministrative details. By spreading the 
responsibilities of these multiple de- 
tails among a group of capable stu- 
dents, the director will be freed to 
devote more time to student instruc- 
tion and the musical details of his 
work. As a result there should be a 
more adequate and efficient use of 
everyone’s time. When certain ac- 


tivities become the direct responsi- 
bilities of students, the entire group 
will feel lliat they, through their 
representatives, are making a greater 
contribution and have an important 
part in the operation of their organi- 
zation. To he eligible for such offices 
a plan should be devised whereby 
new and first year students must 
establish a record as good citizens for 
one year before trying nut for the 
various posts. 

After they have passed this first 
hurdle of showing interest, ambition, 
and promise, then a certain period 
of possibly one or two semesters 
should be required as the period for 
try-outs during which their actual 
work can be evaluated in terms of the 
results achieved. The appointment 
or election to the permanent staff 
can then be based on, ( 1 1 desire ond 
Willingness to try-out, plus (2 1 actual 
results of a period of try-out. After 
such a testing period, there should 
be much less chance of failure or 
drop-out by students lacking the 
necessary qualifications for the posts 
to which they arc assigned. Before 
actual try-outs are even started, stu- 
denls should be expected to meet the 
following minimum requirements: 

U) Ability to gel along with and 
command respect of fellow 
students. 

(21 Ability to follow instructions 
carefully as well as to give 
directions. 

( 3 1 Ability to maintain average or 
above scholastic records. 


The recommendations of three teach- 
ers should also he used as a device In 
find out about the students’ .talus 
in other departments. A student who 
is doing failing work in any subject 
is not very likely to promote good 
leadership in the orchestra. 

For more than twenty years this 
writer found a student staff consisting 
of the following high school students 
very helpful in the operation of a 
large school orchestra: 1, Quarter- 
masters; 2, Music Librarians; 3. 
Keeper of Lnifnrms; 1, Prop crew; 
S. Secretaries; 6. Student conductors. 
The number of officers assigned in 
each area would depend upon the 
size of the orchestra, of course, and 
the amount of activity carried by the 
group, In a small school with only 
30-40 players, perhaps one in each 
office would he sufficient, or it might 
even lie Iielier In consolidate two 
offices into one post. However, in 
large schools with advanced, inter, 
metiiate and beginning groups, sev- 
eral officers might he needed in each 
area. Regardless of the size, all of- 
ficers of the organization should con- 
stitute the staff, and if possible, this 
staff should meet weekly with the 
director at a regular meeting time. 

I nity of purpose and specific goals 
can be achieved easily if all officers 
have the proper orientation and cor- 
rect information which can be dis- 
cussed at the regular weekly meetings. 

In such teacher-student planning 
sessions, leadership training is vrrv 
important. I Continued on Pane 501 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 


Let’s talk about Spectaculars! 


i current radio ami TV program, 




by ALBERT J. ELIAS 

npHE INDIVIDUAL who lias best organized ami mosl 
1 creatively presented a TV series and who has most 
effectiielv utilized tire skills ot actors and technicians in 
television musical presentations, is Max Laehman. 
next “Spectacular- lor NBC-TV, on Snnday, lehruary 20. 
will he a satirical revue called “This Is Television, spoof- 
ing the customs, the general background and all things 
pertaining to the medium in which he works and to which 
he has become deeply attached. In the next two months, 
moreover, Lichnian will present "Heaven Will 1 rotccl the 
Working Girl," a revue depicting the life of the working 
girl over the past half-century, and an original musical 
nu the adventures of Marco Polo with a score based on 
music of Rimsky-Korsakov. 

When the originator and producer of the past two sea- 
sons' Spectaculars is asked what Ids conception of tele- 
vision entertainment is, he says, "I don't want t" spout 
forth about what TV entertainment should he. All 1 waul 





I on Saturday and Sunday r. 
no ....... -the entertainment mc»t • 

..pc with the broadest appeaL The shows 
riot a special class, appeal. On the olhr 
achieve much in that large framework I 
interest to. say, ballet and open. lot* 
wouldn’t attempt a whole evening of Is 
television, you can fit dance ot ojristi 
shows with large appeal.” 

As examples of what he iru-anl. 1-ielmi 
recent production ol “Tile Great W alts, 
Slavenska doing a ihree-intnule slink i 
revue of a couple of tears ago. "Your 

W briber hr i* inlt.wfusing lal* Pe 
Salvatore Baccatnni. ... V i.Ji,l*re an 


“The ( hot. dale ; 
"If I'm happt ah. 

with audiences | 


in YirgU* Thorns!, nV' 
eating and worthwhile 


B/t.VP BlPlflTflEVT 


the 

band's equipment 
and its care 

MANY "UNSEEN" BUT MOST IMPORTANT 
DUTIES ARE NECESSARY TO THE SMOOTH 
WORKING ROUTINE OF SCHOOL OR 
COLLEGE BANDS. 

by william d. revelli 



A .action of tho Uolvorslty of Michigan Band. The 
caro given droll and ioilrvBont li plainly tvidoak 


'THE DAILY SCHEDULE of pres- 

" ent-dny high school and college 
band conductors is Iremendously de- 
manding in its scope and variance ol 
responsibilities. From the opening day 
of school to the closing of Commence- 
ment exercises, countless organiza- 
tional and administrative details 
comprise a major part of every band 
conductor's working day. While 
many of these duties may seem rela- 
tively unimportant, they actually 
represent Ihe difference between the 
success or failure of the band’s de- 

Among Ihe ''unseen” hut essential 
administrative duties which have be- 
come an important part of every con- 
ductor's day are those related to the 
administration ol Ihe band's equip- 
ment. In this phase of his responsi- 
bilities. the conductor becomes more 
Iban a director, leader, musician, and 
teacher; here he must be an astule 
business man, purchasing agent, pos- 
"» alertness, imagination, and 
should have a thorough background 
in In the value ol instruments: what 
and where to purchase. In addition, 
hr must be practical, logical, and 
authoritative in his opinions and 
Imrinees practices. Ilia judgment 
when recommending the purchase ol 
equipment should show keen fore- 
sight and planning, for herein may 
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well spell the success or failure of the 
hand's development. For more spe- 
cific proof of such facts one need 
only to observe the instrumentation 
ond equipment of our lietlcr high 
school and college bands. 

The band's ability to perforin ef- 
fectively is to a degree dependent 
upon the quality of the instruments 
which the bandsmen have at their dis- 
posal. If the teaching has been ef- 
fective and if the bandsmen have 
learned their lessons well, their play- 
ing should be satisfactory, providing 
their instrumenta are of good qunlitv. 
Such a deduction may at first seein 
relatively obvious and simple, yet 
the fact remains that a large majority 
of bandsmen are issued instruments 
which are poorly constructed and 
cannot be played in tunc or with 
satisfactory lone quality even by a 
fine artist. Such instruments unfor- 
tunately are often the properly of the 
high school or college music depart- 
ment and represent the lack of effi- 
cient planning and foresight on the 
part of the "buyers." It has always 
been the contention of the writer that 
a student should he provided with an 
instrument of quality, or if purchased 
by the student, he should he advised 
and encouraged to buy a good in- 
strument rather than one whose 
faulty construction is a constant ob- 


stacle to his progress and perform- 

To expect a student to mukc prog- 
ress while studying upon an inferior 
instrument is as logical as to expert 
an apprentice carpenter to build a 
home with a broken saw and haminer. 
let us educate our administrators, 
school patrons and students that an 
instrument of fine quality is a wise 
investment, while the purchase of 
inferior equipment is in truth false 
economy, since the student is handi- 
capped from the very outset. 

Not all instruments, even those 
made hv our most reputable manu- 
facturers, are without flaw. Hence 
Ihe conductor or teacher must be 
certain that all instruments are 
properly tested before purchased. If 
be is not able to test the instrument 
personally, then the services of a 
reliable and well qualified performer 
should he enlisted. The payment of 
a few dollars fur such testing will 
often result ill the saving of many 
hundreds of dollars should the in- 
strument prove to possess imper- 
fections of workmanship such as 
faulty intonation and other elements 
of performance. This is especially im- 
portant should the instruments he 
oboes, bassoons, alto, bass, and contra- 
bass clarinets; also such instruments 
of the brass I Continue il on Page 43 1 
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The 


The brief history 
of this South American 
orchestra is marked by 
a record of splendid 
accomplishments. 


by 

ELIZABETH 
SEARLE LAMB 



B OGOTA, capital of Colombia, 
is a cold city, hemmed in by 
Andean mountains whose cloud 
caps often obscure the sun for days 
at a time. There has been nothing 
cold, however, about the reception 
which Bogotanos have given their 
new National Symphony. Many con- 
certs have been repeated to meet 
public demand; trips to other Co- 
lombian cities have increased coun- 
try-wide interest in the Symphony 
of Colombia, as have the occasional 
radio broadcasts. Some eighty mu- 
sicians, both men and women, under 
the dynamic leadership of the Eston- 
ian musician, Olav Boots, are giving 
this South American republic sym- 
phonic music of which the country 
can indeed be proud. 

This is not an orehestta that just 
grew, although from time to time 
there have been orchestras in Bogota 
— forerunners one might say, of the 
National Symphony. This is an or- 
chestra founded by a law, Decreto 
2916 (1952) of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. and administered under the 
direction of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Matters of policy, programs, 
personnel, and all the details that are 
involved in running a symphony 
orchestra are decided by a Junta 
Directive, or Governing Board, of 
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6 members plus Conductor Olav 
Roots, subject to approval by the 
Minister of Education. The mutirians 
are Government employers and as 
such receive social benefits, annual 
salaries, and the security that come* 
from knowing that the Symphony 
has a permanent future. 

It was in February of 1953 that 
Olav Roots, locked out of his native 
Estonia by the Iron Curtain, began 
the organization of this Symphony. 
He brought to the job an excellent 
European background. Following 
graduation from the National Con- 
servatory in Tallium. Estonia, he 
received a scholarship from the State 
Cultural Fund of the Republic of 
Estonia for continued study in Paris 
(Count d'lnlerpretation under Alfred 
Cortot) and at the Vienna Music 
Academy where he was in the con- 
ducting class of Dr. Felix W'cingart- 
ner, followed by work at Salzburg. 
His debut as an orchestral conductor 
was made at the age of 19. He came 
to Bogota in the fall of 1952 to begin 
the planning for the orchestra, and 
the first concert, which was played 
to an over-flow audience in the 
Teatro Colon in downtown Bogota, 
was held on July 20th, 1953. 

. Th „. N * tion ‘l Symphony now num- 
bers 82 members, of whom some 50 


are Colombians The foreign « 

already in Bogota whrs die ?i» 
phony was formed) come fnsn tar- 
many. Austria. Italy. Spun, llangan 
Czechoslovakia and btonk DstMf 
tile ltl-month season, iaatuiz Ira 
February to December, some 25 ws 
certs are prrse-nlcd. chiefly ID Bogui 
At the end of the first seaasc W*' 
ever, concerts were ghea in Cn- 


and in Quito, Ecuador. Dana* At 
second season concert! vox | «r 
formed in both Cali tad Medtfa 
Colombia. 

Colombian artists appear hope* 
ly with the Symphony, swung Ur * 
Elvira Rdrepo, Soaia Rot"? 1 
Ordonez. Pablo Arevalo, ««1 

chest ra itself snd forrigo 
resident in Bogut*. Coheab ua an 
phonic music is scheduled ft"!*"* 
One of the roost interesting t’*“ B 
of the past season was rood**! b 
the "Grand Old Man" of Cakmfcf 
music. T A- year-old Caiflense U* 
Holguin, who conducted oee « ■ 
own symphonies. His "Ties W* 


Criollos" has teen performed «’"* I 
times, and Colombia* sodew"*' I 
had a chance to bear I 

Breve" by iCoanawd rnff* I 
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Contemporary Music 
in the Piano Class 

by GUY MAIER 


I IKE THE REST of you I've been 
^“up in the air" for several years 
searching for a list of contemporary 
pieces— mostly unknown- — which ore 
not the same old tonic-doruinant stuff 
with which we have been served, and 
pieces that are short, not difficult and 
yet extremely effective. 

I am indebted to a wide-awake 
teacher. Miss Eckardl. who alsu de- 
cided that her teaching material 
needed revitalizing, and who did 
something to correct the situation. 
I've heard her play every piece on 
this list; not one is ineffective or 
unappealing. Why not plan such a 
project for yourself to prepare this 
summer? All of the selections are 
short and very colorful. 

1. Little Prelude: Randall Thompson 
I Masters of Our Day— C Fischer I 
Neo-classic writing; imitates the 
Bach Prelude style with broken 
chord patterns: modern in spirit 
using occasional minor seconds. 

2. Evening: Serge Prokofieff ( Music 
For Children. Op. 65— heeds I 
Three-part form using traditional 
diatonic harmonies; melodic line 

is characterized by wide leaps 

and unusual turns; clear outlines 
and classic simplicity of style: 
occasional dissonance ; features 
pedal point in the middle section. 

3. Watt:: Francis Poulenc (The 
New Piano Book — Schott & Co.) 
Seeks to glorify the commonplace 
by using the Tonic and Dominant 
harmonies of satirical end ribald 
elements : primarily diatonic with 
a marked emphasis on the raised 
lourth of the scale; merely sounds 
like an unrelated chromatic rather 
than Lydian; features displaced 
accents which result in a poly- 
rhythmic effect of duple meter 
against triple. 

4. Incertitude: Ernest Bloch (Five 
Sketches in Sepia — G. Schirmerl 
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Impressionistic in feeling achieved 
through the use of parallel ninth 
chords i la Dehussy; rich, sono- 
rous harmonies used colorislical- 
ly; unresolved chord in final 
measure ends composition on the 
uncertain note suggested by the 

5. The Irishman Dances: Henry 
Cowell (Carl Fischer I 

A dance with an engaging Gaelic 
quality; interesting rhythmic ac- 

fiftlis in the bass ; in the last sec- 
tion of the dance the open fifths 
are filled in to form tone clusters 
which suggest the roil of drums. 

6. Sleigh Bells: Hermann Zilcher 
The left hand plays u simple, 
folk-like melody in the natural 
minor or Aeolian mode; the right 
hand plays a cluster of notes in 
the high register of the piano 
which arc strikingly reminiseent 
of real sleigh bells; this preoc- 
cupation with realistic effects in 
music is typical of the contem- 
porary spirit. 

7. Berceuse: Alexander Tansman 
(Associated Music Publishers! 
An interesting treatment of poly- 
tonal or bitonal effects: the juxta- 
position of two alien keys is 
found to occur in alternating 
fashion in the accompaniment; 
then it is introduced in simul- 
taneous treatment with the left 
hand playing an F major chord 
against the pentatonic tune on 
the black keys in the right; un- 
usual, delicate tonal colors are 
obtained through the use of the 
damper pedal and a verv soft 
dynamic level. 

8. O Polichinelo: Heitor Villa-Lobos 
i Prolo do Bebel 
Polytonnl effect is gained through 
the simple expedient of having 
the left hand play on the black 


keys, the right hand on the while, 
itlie “Pelrouchka chord." so- 
called because it was first intro- 
duced by Stravinsky in his ballet 
score which features the piano | ; 
llie rapid, alternating chords pro- 
duce a mild, bitonal dissonance 
which effectively portrays the 
heavy-handed humor of a Punch ; 
percussive use of the piano which 
demands clean, crisp staccato 
touch. 

Alleingelassen: Ernst Toch (As- 
sociated Music Publishers) 
Atonal for the most part with a 
vague tendency to gravitate to- 
ward E I features this note as a 
pedal point in the dosing meas- 
ures I ; the texture is contrapuntaL 
being written in two voices; de- 
velops the subject, introduced in 
the first measure, in much the 

Inventions ; dissonant intervals 
are prevalent because of the free, 
linear treatment of the two parts. 

10. Dance: Paul Hindemith (As- 
sociated Music Publishers! 
Starts and ends in D but except 
for an occasional reference to tilts 
key is atonal in flavor: contra- 
puntal interest with three-part 
writing predominating: repeti- 
tion of motifs and rhythmic in- 
terest gives unity and movement 
In this delightful little piece. 

11. Bells in the Eng: Ernst Krenek 
(Associated Music Publishers I 
Written in twelve-tone technique 
demonstrating the use of the row 
in the original, the inversion and 
retrograde combined; judicious 
use of the pedal creates an eerie 
atmosphere; these moments are 
punctuated by brief passages in 
dry staccato notes resulting in a 
marvelous mood picture as sug- 
gested by the title. 

12. Young I Continued on Page 4-1 1 
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Teacher’s Roundtable 


Maurice Dumesnil, 
Middle C approach, 


Mus. Doc. discusses Recital Ideas, 
. and Chopin interpretation. 


A RECITAL QUIZ 

W OULD YOU like lo awoken 
more interest from both pupils 
and parents when you give a recital ? 
Here's a feature which I believe could 
help greatly in “pepping up" a pro- 
gram, at the same time that it would 
foment valuable investigation of piano 
literature. But first 1 will tell you 

It happened last November 9th at 
one of the weekly noon meetings at 
the Chicago Musical College uf Roose- 
velt University. Tile scene was the 
recital hall and on the platform there 
was a hi-fi record player. The pro- 
gram: “Quiz! Quiz! Win Fifty Dol- 
lars." No use mentioning that the 

I acted ns the M. C. 

“My friends." 1 said. “1 am pre- 
senting a fifty dollar check to anyone 

poser who wrote the work which is 
going to be heard. In case of a lie the 
prize will be divided. If no one 
guesses it it will be turned over to 
the school toward a worth-while 

P The performance began. During 
the twenty-two minutes that it lasted 
there was deep concentration. When 
it was over the ushers collected the 
voting slips. There were many 
names: Debussy. Ravel, Ibert. Pou- 
lenc, Albert Roussel, Jean Franqaix, 
Marcel Dupre, Faure. Chausson, 
Hindemith, Waiter Piston, my wife 
Evangeline Lehman, and even myself 

ing the identity of the author of that 
remarkable String Quartet in lour 
parts; 1 should even say that ad- 
mirable Quartet which can stand on 
its own if placed betw-een those of 
Debussy and Ravel. 

"I am so sorry," I commented in 
a doleful voice, “Still there was a 
good clue, for this long playing rec- 


ord is for sale everywhere and I 
would have thought some students 
might have become acquainted witn 
it. The name of the author is . . . 
Alec Templeton." 

There was an outburst of ohls and 
ah!s, for everyone knew the genial 
Alec, though nobody thought of link- 


student recital. The quiz number 
selected should he an easier one, of 
course, and Teacher could play it on 
the piano, thus avoiding the compli- 
cation of securing record and record 
player. One of the Songs without 
Words by Mendelssohn for instance, 
or a Fantasiestiick liy Schumann, or 
a Ghopin Mazurka. Or one movement 
from Mozart or Beethoven, or any- 
thing on that order would be appro- 
priate. This would promote curiosity 
among the pupils for better acquaint- 
anceship with the repertoire, and 
from a practical standpoint it would 
insure the presence of the audience 
until the end. In fact, it would lop 
the program with a fitting climax- 

The prize? Anything connected 
with music would do: an Alburn of 
Piano Music, a small bust of Bee- 
thoven, one free lesson, or— last but 
not least — a one year subscription to 

ETUDE. 

Why not try? 1 feel it will be a 


MORE ON THE “MIDDLE C" 

Ada Richter, well known to Etude 
readers, sends some interesting com- 
ments concerning the controversial 
issue of the Middle C in rarlv piano 
study. Says Mrs. Richter: 

“I Would not have you think I 
ignore Middle G in my Piano Method. 
1 begin with the right hand on Middle 
C but I prefer to have the left band 
start immediately on the C lower. It 
eliminates the fault of dwelling too 
long on little melodics divided be- 


tween the two hands, and also to- 
other fault which 1 consider impor- 
linit \\ oh (frg Middle C approach (fc 
both hands) the right hand real. 
CDEFC; llir left hand read) hvk- 
wnnls. C B A G F. Tie alphabet » 
no longer taught in the early grades 
as an aid t» reading, OuMwn ran 

wards, and a method that Nani is 
this way I have found ’rue L too no 
fusing. With the righl hand ua Middle 
C, the left hand on the C below, the 
rhlld read* in naiuetl alphabets 
order : C D E F C la both hands. ud 
1 have found that he pnynsei ten 
as last. Backward (radio* * Mint 
■lured alter a lew page*, bra M 
from page^ooe * ^ 

it ronriliatew the logic of keyboard 
division and the practicability « 
identical finger action. This | «a 
already illualralrd Ivy Around Frits 
in hia new Piano Method, a !)'<■ 
confirmed by Ada Richter, ft ir cap 
ital to avoid any haa of time whvi 
could cause discouragement amoet 
young pupils. 


SOTTO VOCE 

Regarding the inlrrpri 
Cl m/nn’i aorta general/*, i 
ref/ me i / Me indication “* 




f mate of ike Sonata Op 


\o. S. Alia, haw erractfy mao 
plat ike /amour UppofUOUt'*- • 
•a Ike fir* measure > a/ lAe F* Op 





Bed? \ert little soft pedal b ' 
brilliant ? Much ash pedal, fbm >* 
are . . . (CorUtaaed on ?** W 
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DANCE 

by Walter Terry 



( 7 HE TAXPAYER'S MONEY used for toe dancing? A good many con- 

J gressmen and a good many citizens would, undoubtedly, throw up 
their hands in horror nt sucli a notion. Our President, however, 
thinks differently, for he knows that the art of dancing cannot and should 
not be dismissed by the use uf delilieralely caustic terms such as "fancy 
dancing," "toe dancing" or “hoofing.” General Eisenhower Is fully aware 
that a potent port of any plan lo further American prestige and under- 
standing abroad lies in an cachangc of the arts, among them, dance. 

To this end, the President asked for and received from the Congress an 
annual emergency fund of five million dollars, half to be used to aid 
American participation in trade fairs of international scale and half for 
aiding American artists and athletes in carrying our art culture and 
sportsmanship abroad. At first glance, this seems like rather a large sum 
but, in comparison with what the Soviet government spends on its cultural 
exportations, it is hardly a drop. 

Bub one may ask, what value is received in return for sending Ameri- 
can artists abroad at the taxpayer's expense? First of all, it is necessary 
In realize that although art, to an unfortunately large number of Americans, 
is a luxury, to most other nations it is a part of a way of life, almost a 
necessity. In many lands, the arts receive government subsidy. In the 
United States, they do not. 

It is not surprising, then, that our enemies have enjoyed considerable 
success in spreading the false word among others that Americans are 
money-mad, gadget-loving, cultureless barbarians. To those nations totter- 
iog in indecision between the Western concept of freedom and the propa- 
ganda lures of the communists, merely telling them about our cultural 
attainments won't suffice. They must see lo believe. 

It is the function of the Stale Department's International Exchange 
Program (recipient of a portion of the President's fund), which is ad- 
ministered by the American National Theatre and Academy, to see that 
worthy American artists are aided in carrying out international tours 
otherwise impossible to realize on their own limited budgets. 

Applicants to the Exchange Program must present touring schedules, 
estimated budgets, booking contracts and the amount of financial help 
needed to carry oat the project Panels of experts representing the various 
arts pass on the merits of the artist, his program, his project. Then, if he 
is approved, financial assistance is recommended to the Stale Department 
and ANTA endeavors through its own agencies lu extend the tour, when- 
ever necessary, to areas where there is a critical need lo enhance American 
prestige, lo cement friendships, lo counteract anti-American propaganda. 

Reports on the success of the program have ranged from highly encour- 
aging to unreservedly enthusiastic. In the ( Continued on Page 45) 
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The Music 

Committee Says “No!” 

by Alexander McCurdy 


HPHIS DEPARTMENT is in receipt 
-t- of Iwo communications from 
readers which are self-explanatory. 

One organist-reader has been told 
by the music committee of his rhurch 
that he is to play “no more Bach." 
Another tavs her church committee 
has instructed her to use only the 
harmonizations of hymns found in the 
church hymnal, and to use uo more 

ft does not take a mind-reader to 
guess what has been going on at both 
these churches. My sympathy is here- 
by extended to both my colleagues. 
I would Itate to find myself in a sim- 
ilar predicament. On the other hand, 
if 1 were in such predicament. I would 
welcome the challenge; because I am 
pretty sure I could make both those 
music committees eat their words. 

This does not at all mean that I 
disapprove of music committees. My 
experience of such committees has 
been that they are as a rule fair- 


minded people, and as often as not 
quite shrewd in musical matters with- 
out having had formal music training. 

And as a matter of fact there are 
non-musical considerations as well as 
musical ones in playing a church 


service. Although not all churches 
insist upon conformity, if one finds 
himself a scoffer among the pious it 
seems good sense, as well as good 

at least while playing the service. 

Now, the Prelude, when all is said 
and done, is mood music. It sets the 
stage for what is to come. Its function 
is to establish a mood of worshipful 
reverence, not to display the virtuoa* 
ity of the organist. If listeners say, 
"What an impressive service," the 
organist has succeeded; if they say, 
“What brilliant playing," he has 
failed. A sendee is not the same thing 


as a aolo recital. The church organist 
ought to be both brilliant and self- 
effacing. 

Some of our young organists, hav- 
ing read a book or Iwo emphasising 
the devoutness of the B Minor Mass 
and St. Matthew Passion, proceed to 
the unjustified assumption that every- 
thing with Bach's name on it is suit- 
able for a church service. 

In this they are mistaken: Bach 
could he secular, too. The D Minor 
Toccata and Fugue is an example. 
This iB a piece of "storm music" of a 
type popularized by organist-com- 
posers in the seventeenth century. 
Thunder and lightning ate vividly 
portrayed in the Toccata, while the 
paltering figure in the Fugue suggests 
raindrops. It is a wonderful piece of 
descriptive music; but I question 
whether Bacli ever played it at a 
prelude at St Thomas' in Leipzig. 

Our correspondent says that rapid 
fugues, chorale preludes played for- 
tissimo and fast-moving sections of 
trio sonatas put the committee in the 
mood to make its anti-Bach pro- 
nouncement. I lear that almost any 
committee would react that wav if 
such pieces were played as often as 
they must have been in this case. 

It has been pointed out here from 


could (day a difleirnl Barti 
every Sunday for several veal 
out repeating; hut why sho 
Bach wear out Ilia welcome! 1 

I think that if I were in the 
of the dcllaihrd organist. I 
ask the music Committee to rn-tii 
its order. I would then im itr 
the church to hear several p 
which I would like to play i 

These would include a out 
Bat h pi eludes — “Jesu.Pricrln 
ure," "O Cod. Have Mercy." 
l lilo Thee," "Hark! A Voice 
the Sonatina from "Cod'* 
Best." and. possibly, “la 
CUdneaa." 

other composers, such as dir 
of M F-. Boasi. the Chorale liv 

two by Dupre. 

Thus having made the pair 
rcrogniaed the existence of 
music composers olhcc than Ha 
having conceded that n>4 ns 

rhurch. I am certain that ham 
relations would he restored I ' 

of time before I si 


ought to aim at stylistic variety, con- 
sistent with appropriateness. 1 don't 
believe every service ought to open 
with a prelude in slow lime, placed 
pianissimo. At certain seasons of the 
church year the feeling of praise 
should be emphasized. Here a prelude 
in quick time, played with full tone, 
is appropriate. 

For variety’s sake, it is a good idea 
not to play one composer exclusively, 
lhere is so much music of Bach which 
is beautiful and appropriate that one 


always providing it to be appef 
for that particular venae. 

The importance of havin' < 
which is appropriate ramvnl 

hears in church exmptv In 

there Works like V ilk I 'ed- 
it is Enough. I Thy Do the 
A'oge. etc., are striking and 
when heard in context: that 
complete performance of the 

(Continued oa Psff S.*' 


VIOLINIST’S FORUM 



New and Interesting 
Study Material 

by Harold Berkley 


rjTHREE EXTREMELY interesting 

* and varied books of violin music 
have recently come to my desk; they 
have impressed me so much that I 
want to pass the news on to the read- 
ers of litis page. 

The first to arrive was an attrac- 
tive volumne entitled “Vingt Preludes 
pour Violon” (Twenty Preludes for 
Violin) by Lucien Niverd, and pub- 
lished by Andrieu Freres in Paris. 
These Preludes, which were brought 
to my attention by Dr. .Maurice 
Dumesnil editor of the Teacher’s 
Roundtable, are, in effect, twenty 
studies, each concerned with a dif- 
ferent technical problem. But in no 
sense arc they mere technical exer- 
cises. On the contrary, each is a com- 
position of real musical worth. At 
least a dozen of them could weU be 
played os unaccompanied solos on 
recital programs. Technically they 
range from moderately difficult to 
difficult. Their value lies in the fact 
that they can train students to play 
extended technical passages with mu- 
sical expression. The ability to do this 
is always one of the signs of the true 
artist. These Preludes should soon be 
available in the U. S., and they de- 
serve to become widely known here. 

The second arrival on my desk was 
a “transcription" for violin and piano 
of the piano concerto in D minor by 
Bach, published by Vnlkwein Bros., 
Pittsburgh. I put the word “tran- 
scription" in quotes because it is the 
contention of Janies de la Fuenle, the 
transcriber, and of Dr. Caspar Koch, 
who wrote the Introduction, that the 
concerto was originally for violin, 
and that Bach himself transcribed it 
for harpsichord. If this is the case, 
and impressive evidence supports it, 
then Bach can he credited with (to 
quote Donald Francia Tovey) “the 
greatest and most difficult violin con- 
certo More the time of Beethoven.” 
Great the music certainly is. and there 
n no questioning its difficulty whether 
it is played on the piano or the violin. 
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In fact, some of the difficulties of the 
violin solo part can he played more 
easily on the piano. But. as Joseph 
Szigeti pointed out in u recent talk 
I had with him. the same can be said 
for many passages in the Six Solo 
Sonatas and Partitas. Whether the 
concerto was originally for violin or 
for harpsichord is relatively a small 
matter — for a century and more it has 
been a standard work for pianists and 
now it can become a standard work 
for violinists. 

The third hook is “Violin Theory 
for Beginners” by Dorothy Croft, anil 
published by the Southern Music Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. It is an exceed- 
ingly well-planned and attractive book 
which gives in fourteen “Lessons” ail 
the elementary theory from the names 
of the notes on the lines and spaces, 
through the signatures and intervals, 
to major and minor scales and the 
Circle of Ke> s. The book is definitely 
nnl a method, but an accessory that 
can and should be used with any be- 
ginner's method. As the author says in 
the Preface, “This hook is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive discourse; 
rather, it is meant to serve as a basis 
for the individuality and the inge- 
nuity of the teacher." The Lessons are 
definitely designed to allow the teach- 
er to give free rein to his own ideas. 
Intended for the very young pupil, the 
book presents elementary theory by 
means of intriguing illustrative draw- 
ings and charts to be filled out by the 
student. It will surely become popular 
with the young fry. 

More Hints on Vibrato 

“In the ETUDE jor November 
1952: 'Practice scald, giving al first 
five seconds to each note, then lour, 
then three, and so on’. Do you mean 
to vibrate 5 times to each note oj 5 
seconds duration, then vibrate 4 
times to a I second note, and so on? 
(2) IP hat is the Viotti stroke? . . .". 

Miss 11. N., Nebraska 
Let me quote part of the paragraph 


from which your excerpt was taken: 

“. . . . But don't try to vibrate fast 
ail at once. Let the development of 
speed be a gradual process. Tile best 
material for improving the vibrato is 
scales, for they require tile use of all 
four fingers. Practice scales, then, 
giving at first 5 seconds to each note, 
then 4, then 3. then 2. and finally one 
second. By this lime you should be. 
able to vibrate five limes to each sec- 
ond. But don't imagine you can ac- 
quire this speed in a week or two. The 
course of study I have outlined in a 
few words is likely to take two or 
three months. But lie patient and stick 
to it— you will lie glad if you do." 

Notice the sentence I have italicized 
above: it implies that the vibrato has 
been steadily gaining speed. Ihat the 
player who can vibralc only slowly 
lor who is rebuilding his vibrato I 
vibrates five times to a 5-second note, 
five tiroes to a 4-second note, five 
times to a 3-second note, and so on. 

One cannot, of course, be as pe- 
dantic and mathematical as this about 
the vibrato; the idea is merely to 
show how the vibrato can and should 
gradually increase in speed. 

When the player can vibrate ap- 
proximately five limes to the second 
—and this is a good average speed — 
he should practice vibrating on sharp- 
ly accented marteir strokes. This 
tends to increase the speed of the vi- 
brato, giving additional brilliance lo 
the tone. A vibrato of five oscillations 
to the second is generally satisfactorv 
for most melodic passages, though 
when real intensity is needed more 
speed should he available. And for 
strong accents and brilliant chords — 
such as those in the hul movement of 
the Bruch G minor Concerto — a rapid 
vibrato is essential. With patience i| 
can he acquired. The so-called “Viotti 
stroke" is illustrated in Ex. A: 

(Continued on Page 521 


the Timeless Turntable 

a mo, t mur,«mg review of the development, 
in the recording field since the coming 


of the LP e 


by HOWARD M. RHINES 

I N IM8 the first important change since the middle 
twenties look place in the phonograph record industry: 
the advent of LI’, or long-playing records providing up 
to twenty-five minutes of music on one side of a twelve- 
inch disc, playing at thirty-three and a third revolutions 
per minute, as opposed to the long establish e.l standard 
of seventy-eight RPM. 

Over its approximately sixty year history, the industry 
has hem subjected to very few basic alterations in the 
technique of recording the shiny black discs w hich so 
miraculously capture sound. The first important transi- 
tion took place between 1900 and 1910. when the flat 
disc supplanted the fragile, difliciilt-to-duplicnle wnx 
cylinder. Hie next revolutionary change happened in the 
middle twenties, when the development of n practical 
microphone made possible recording by electrical impulse 
rather than by the vibrations of a column of air. In ad- 
dition. the sound spectrum was widened, including hither- 
to impossiblc-tn-rrcord low and high frequencies. 

Thus, no longer was it necessary fur the vocal or in- 
strumental artist to direct his efforts into the yawning 
mouth of a large horn, with no guarantee of anything 
but uncertain results. In the good old days of recording, 
the trial uod error method was unavoidably the modus 
Operand!. 

With the development of tile LP process, however, two 
especially interesting trends have resulted. First, a large 
volume of relatively “new" music has Iteen made avail- 
able. Works formerly considered too obscure or too 
limited in appeal have inevitably found their way into 
the catalogues of the numerous LP record companies. 
The need for extensive repertoire lias resulted in addi- 
tional responsibility falling upon the shoulders of 
harassed urlist and repertory executives who must seek 
in ever-widening areas for additional material. As a 
consequence, we arc treated to a feast of music of all 
types, eagerly consumed by the inexhaustible maw of LP. 

Second, tliis phenomenon has also had a happy result 
for the collector of esoterics. Out of print, historically 
long neglected and musically important items from tile 
days before electrical recording are also bring re-recorded 
in increasing numbers, and. moreover, improved in the 
process. Now. tile young Mary Garden can again be heard 
in a group ol Debussy songs with none other than the 
composer himself at tlic piano. The brief early operatic 
career of John McCormack can be traced wilh ease now 
26 


that the Victor company is opening and reappraising it. 
vaults of priceless early^recordinga. Now. we can lUtre 

of the rede of Othello, operatic version. Is it true lint 
the standard of operatic vocality has -Ire lined in rrera! 
years? Judge for yourself, aided by intriesling LP m 
issues of rare recording* hitherto available only to col- 
lectors. You may further judge by means ol individual 
LP records which combine the talents uf cm, temporal, 
artists with those of the legendary "Golden Age" 
Through a combination of happy accident and rngiiwt 
ing skill, acoustically recorded sound actually iniprims 
with electrical amplication and reproduction. 

Before LP, this area of exploration was arassadli 
confined to those fortunate enough to have access to 
zealously guarded collection* of rarities. Tlvete ate many 
such collections of early classical sural recordings la tills 
country, representing the halcyon days of the Mctrupol'- 
tan and Manhattan opera contpanie* from the turn of lh» 
century, hut, with the exception of an occasional broad- 
cast of collectors items, the general public lias had Mill 
limited opportunity to hear thi* wealth of fine, hbdnrictlh 
important tnusie. superbly interpreted In artists show 

Certainly no discussion of the acoustical tecofd ers ic 
complete without referemv to Knriro Caruso. The grest 
tenor formed an alliance with the Victor Talking Machine 
Company which endured from WU2 until his death in 
1921. During those nineteen year*, he inode ora tvs 
hundred recordings, ranging in musical life lira 

Careful evaluation of this body of recorded literature ho 
resulted in the repressing of representative Items which 
reveal dramatically the change and growth in the gust 
tenor’s art and vocality from his first to last years *> > 
professional singer of international reputation. 

Modem recording is invariably done oripnofly «■ 
magnetic tape, which |imnits liberal editing. Patlwe 
of several “takes” can lie combined to moke a perfect 
single recording. In the acoustical days, when the adnd 
sound vibrations actuated a stylus which iotpHalaJ 
grooves on wax. no such convenience was available- Con- 
sequently. the singer of yesteryear sometimes made rec- 
ords of a single selection lor release as manv » 
* Continued on Page 571 
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ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 

{Continued from Page 17) 

director and his student staff con to student welfare. If a conn 


tcellent r 

h planning includes : 

pearanc es. U .'indents arc included 
in the planning for public appear- 


section 


why at 


absent 


low-up by * 
or some type of reminder cards so 
that from the least eapericnced to 
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DOUBLE YOUR FU 
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A Wurlitzer Organ becomes 

Xylophone, guitar — a wh 
range of thrilling new voi 
can now be played with 
special touch. Wonderful rclt 

WurliTzer 

Organ 


n for adults, it offers chil- 

to their education, makes them 
the envy of their friends. Mail 
the coupon, visit your dealer 
or contact him for a Demon- 


fiS 1 


is slighted, a high degree ol loyal- 
ty and spirit should he developed. 
3. Plan for the social activities of ike 
orchestra. "All work and no play" 

ganiaatiun. In addition to th^co” 
mon interest and enjoyment ol 
making music at rehearsals and 


vide for i 
4. If there is 


and parries that pro. 
tiro social caperience. 

m award, plm far riu. 
II will be used to help 


it outstanding rontribit- 


robirms. those ol ge 
have particular si 


school orchestra development should in- 


I. Appointed by the director after 
tryouts. 

r. Responsible for issuing and col- 
let-ting the school instruments 


ol each school it 


d. Helps supervise the school 

2. Music Librarian!.) 

a. Appointed by the dirretar alter 
tryoub. 

b. Catalogs and files all new music, 
and keeps all music not in use 


n the shelves 


' following care- 
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Sherwood Music School 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC — CHICAGO 


Remembering ihnt Toscanini bad 
stopped Ills tat outside New Orleans 

stilled and went along. When Iror 
called each man an artist, be was right. 

seemed to me to resemble a tapestry of 
the polyphonic age. Each instrument 

The melodies all ran together until the 
original theme was almost lost, the con, 
glomerate eflecl being tpiite dealing. 

hear all forms of music. I do not iike 
all the * popular" stall I feel obliged 
to listen to. but then, neither da 1 enjoy 



she will reap dividends in the esteem 
and afierlion of her pupils. They will 

In lime she will find that she has held 

it. and ehr ran feci secure in the knowl- 
edge that they'll come back to good 
music some day. THE END 


THE TEACHER'S 
ROUNDTABLE 

t Continued /rom Page 22) 

Bui there is another consideration: the 
hall, or room or audio in which you 
perform. Yon surely haye noticed how 

resonant and clear the music sound* in 



Both are good. 
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through mastery of his music— an expert 
opinion, a certificate, a pin -perhaps even 
a medal and a cash prize may be for 

you , , diU 

Begin by asking your child's Teacher to enter 
him now in the Spring Tournaments of the 
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many people!") and expired. He was 
carved and distributed, and when every 
guest had consumed his silver, the host 
said jovially, "This has been very pleas- 
ant. Let's do it again some timc."‘“Oh, 
let's do it again right now," retorted a 
hungry guest. 

It was at that same luncheon, I be- 
lieve, that Enesco talked about his 
cherished opera. "Oedipe," of which he 
was making an orchestral transcrlption, 
Hc gave me a copy of the text by Ids 
friend, the French poet Edmond Fleg. 
In the beginning. Fleg had let his en- 
thusiasm for the subject run away with 
him. and had written a lengthy epic, 
to lie performed in two parts on two 
separate evenings. This was too much 
even for Enesco. lie suggested that Fleg 
make a "consomme" of the parts, and 
revise the text, with four acts to fit into 
one evening. Fleg complied. When 
Enesco aaw the second version, he said 
that he felt tile music "rushing toward 
him like a roud," along which he drove. 

Some weeks later I had an opportu- 
nity to hear the music, when Enesco 

ing at his home. He had been UL stooped 
painfully with arthritis, and oflen put 
Ids hand to his heart, a gesture which 
became all loo familiar during his last 
years. But he had a word and a smile 
for each of the many guests, before 


He related the action of tile opera 
briefly, then played the prelude with 
loving expressivity. His square, broad- 
fingered hands, which spanned well over 
n octave, swept the keys in clashing 
orchestral chords. This was dynamic, 
lit music, masculine, overpowering, 
rd to the tragic epic of "Oedipus." 
Enesco sang the various roles while 
ing from the orchestral score, and 
interpolated English explanations when- 
er he fell they were needed. His voice 
is beautifully modulated, in speaking 
in singing. As the afternoon wore 
i. color come into his cheeks and 
sparkle to his eyes. He looked radiantly 
healthy. This was obviously an enrich- 
ing emotional experience for him, as 
" as for those who listened. 


Enesco had conducted the premiere 
of “Oedipe" in Paris. He longed to have 
it performed in other capitals of the 
world. But the dream was not realized 
during his lifetime. He was ill for many 
months before his death in Paris, in 
1955. My last communication from him 
was a letter in response to a newspaper 
critirism praising a performance of his 
octet in New York. "Many thanks to 
my dear colleagues of the octet for llteii 
magnificent performance. I am proud 
to think that Americans take an in- 
fellow-feeling and enormous admiration 
for the United States." THE END 
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NtW! Siuaus On Famous Tunis 

solo study m grodes 2-3 VS. This supplementary teaching moterial Is arranged tor the 
enlertol.rn.nl, well o. .echnical development, of chi.dren and adult, -ho know and 
to., there popular m.lodi.r, Som. of the selections, Au/d tong Syne. Comptown goes,. 
Dork lyos. For He", o Jolly Good Fellow , la Cucarocha, Fed Hirer Valle, , and Swing 

tow, Sweel Chariot, — $1.00 


PARTY PIANO BOOK though this toil 

Goy 90 , favorite, lo proienl day College 
arranged lor grade 2'A. A lew el the llllei 


WORLD 5 GREAT WALTZES Featuring li* Johann Slrousi fovoriloi including Tale, Iron, 
brute, 15 lining walriei arranged lor tho enjoyment ol older player,. Among the other 


Piano entertainment in a BIG way — 

rial's the hallmark of these . 

Stanford King collections. 

(or relaxation and technique development, 

delight in playing music custom-made 
lot Ihem, Teachers thrill to the way 
the King-styled arrangements keep the 
student ol the piono, playing and learning, 
flutwxi lima you visit your deoler ask to 
istone of those Stanford King collections, 

»>ly King-tiie entertainment for your every t 





Many young people with Christian 
backgrounds and from godly homes ore led 
into modernism, agnosticism, and sin through 
attending a college that is not aggressively 
and positively evangelical and Christion. 

You may say, 

"/ con go to a worldly school and keep 
my faith." 

The Bible says, 

"Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall." 

But suppose you do keep your faith. 



IS KEEPING THE FAITH ENOUGH? 


You should select a college where you 
not only keep your faith but where your 
1 will be strengthened and your spiritual 
enriched. 


At Bob Jones University you will 
grow spiritually as well as intellectually 
—you will be inspired for soul-winning and 
service for Christ. 


L 


GREENVILLE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


